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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


REEXAMINATION OF THE PROBLEM OF 
COUNTERFACTUAL CONDITIONALS 


HE essay of Professor Nelson Goodman, ‘‘The Problem of 

Counterfactual Conditionals,’’ + has overshadowed most of the 
subsequent discussion of the subject. In reprinting the paper in 
his recent Fact, Fiction, and Forecast,? the author indicates that 
he has not surmounted the difficulties in which the earlier attempt 
bogged down, but is trying to circumvent them by a different ap- 
proach. When we retrace the course of the original essay, how- 
ever, we find that it reached an impasse mainly because of wrong 
turnings at certain points. If we cannot reach the end of the 
matter, at least we can make a little more progress. 


I. REJECTION OF THE NEGATIVE CLAUSE 8 IN GOODMAN’S 
TENTATIVE RULE 


Briefly, Professor Goodman holds the plausible view that a 
counterfactual conditional of the form ‘‘If A were true, C would 
be true’’ asserts that there is some true sentence S such that the 
conjunction of A with S leads by law to C. But to avoid paradox, 
restrictions must be placed on what may be accepted as the ‘‘rele- 
vant conditions’’ S ; and in stating the restrictions, he finds himself 
forced to use counterfactual conditionals. Restrictions must also 
be placed on the true generalizations that may appropriately serve 
as the laws (logical or non-logical) justifying passage from (A.8) 
to C; this problem is only partially solved, and is not considered 
in the present paper. 

Goodman reaches a tentative rule which we call TR: A counter- 
factual ‘‘If A were, C would be’’ is true 


if and only if [a] there is some set S of true sentences such that S is com- 
patible with C and with —C, and such that A.S is self-compatible and leads by 
law to C; while [8] there is no set S’ compatible with C and with -C, and 
such that 4.8’ is self-compatible and leads by law to -C. [FF&-F, p. 21.] 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 44 (1947), pp. 113-128. 
2 Harvard University Press, 1955; cited as FFGF. 
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Now, in the ease ‘‘ where for a given match M, we would affirm 


(i) If match M had been scratched, it would have lighted, 
but deny 


(ii) If match M had been scratched, it would not have been 
dry,’’ 


Goodman thinks that the rule TR would justify both the acceptable 
conditional (i) and the inacceptable (ii). (It will be seen in the 
next section how logical manipulation might give (ii); this need 
not concern us at the moment.) He therefore holds it necessary 
to modify clause a in TR, replacing ‘‘A.S is self-compatible’’ by 
‘*A is cotenable with S,’’ i.e., “‘it is not the case that S would not 
be true if A were’’ (ibid., pp. 21 f.). 

But he is mistaken in thinking that TR justifies (i) and (ii) ; 
in fact, it justifies neither. The clause B is not satisfied for these 
conditionals if for S’ we take (—A or —-C), i.e., —A and/or -C. 

To see that (i) is not justified, let S’ be (—A or -C), ie., Match 
M was not scratched and/or Match M did not light. Then (1) 8’ 
is true, assuming that A is false. (I presume this condition is in- 
tended for 8’, as it is explicitly required in a that S be true.) (2) 
S'—i.e., (-A or —C)—is compatible with C, since —A is compatible 
with C. (The match could have been lit without being scratched, 
e.g., by insertion in a flame.) (3) (—A or -C) is also compatible 
with —C, since -C is self-compatible. (4) (A.S8’)—i.e., A.(-—A or 
—C)—is self-compatible, since A is compatible with -C. (E.g., if 
the match was wet, it could be scratched without lighting.) And 
(5) A.(-—A or -—C) leads by law to -C. Therefore, there is an 8’ 
of the sort whose existence is denied by f of TR. 

By a parallel argument, 8 is not satisfied for (ii): let 8’ be 
(-A or -C), ie., Match M was not scratched and/or Match M 
was dry. 

It is evident that clause 8 should be dropped or modified, since 
with this as part of the criterion, the rule TR excludes (i), which 
we want to keep. Later, after considering why this clause was 
introduced, we shall decide it might as well be dropped. 


II. Distinction or ConDITIONALS (i) AND (ii) By CausaL ANALYSIS 


Assuming that clause 8 is dropped from the rule, or modified 
in such a way that (i) and (ii) above both satisfy it, Goodman’s 
question remains: How can we distinguish between (i), which we 
want, and (ii), which we do not want? Goodman does this in 
terms of ‘‘cotenability,’’ where ‘‘A is cotenable with S’’ means 
‘*it is not the case that § would not be true if A were.’’ But this, 
of course, uses a counterfactual, hence defeats the original purpose 
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—to analyze counterfactuals. Is there no other way of distin- 
guishing (i) and (ii) ? 

In this section it is argued that (i) and (ii) can be adequately 
distinguished by elementary analysis of the causal situation in- 
volved—in particular, by recognition that the cause (usually ex- 
pressed in the antecedent) is thought of as prior to the effect 
(usually expressed in the consequent). 

Underlying this particular situation is a causal law, running 
somewhat as follows: 


(Law I) For any time ¢, if a match is scratched at t¢, is well 
made and dry at ¢t, and oxygen and certain other conditions are 
present at ¢t, then the effect follows that the match lights at a 
time t’ directly after t.* 


This law—assuming its antecedent conditions other than the 
first to be satisfied—would justify the conditional 


(i’) If the match M had been scratched at t, it would have 
lighted at ?¢’ directly after ft, 


which I take to express the sense of (i) a bit more explicitly. 
Likewise, with the appropriate truth-assumptions, Law I would 
justify any subjunctive conditional having one or more of the 
antecedent conditions (i.e., causal factors) as antecedent, and the 
effect as consequent.* 
Law I also justifies (by the principle of indirect reduction, i.e., 
triadic contraposition) a ‘‘law’’ or principle: ; 


(II) For any time ¢, if a match is scratched at t¢, it is well 
made, and oxygen and certain conditions—other than dryness 
—are present at t, but it does not light at any time directly 
after t, then it follows that the match is not dry at t. 


Now, suppose someone challenged our assertion of (i)—‘‘If 
match M had been scratched, it would have lighted’’—by saying 
‘*M may not have been dry.’’ Then, on the basis of principle IT, 
assuming that the antecedent conditions of II other than (possi- 
bly) the first apply to M, we might concede the semi-subjunctive : 


(ii’) If M was scratched, it couldn’t have been dry at that 
moment ; 


8 The lighting might occur before the scratching is completed, but must 
occur or start after the scratching starts. 

If an irrelevant factor A, has been included among the antecedent con- 
ditions, a conditional of the form ‘‘If A, were true, C would still be true’’ 
can be asserted; this would be called a ‘‘semifactual’’ by Goodman, and a 
‘‘eounterfactual of noninterference’’ by H. Reichenbach, Nomological State- 
ments and Admissible Operations (Amsterdam, 1954)—though the latter’s 
analysis (chap. VII) is not satisfactory. 
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but we would have no basis in II for asserting 


(ii”) If M had been scratched at ¢, it would not have been dry 
directly after t. (1!) 


‘‘Would’’ being a form of ‘‘will,’’ it seems to me that (ii’) ex- 
presses the most natural interpretation of the inacceptable (ii)— 
‘‘If match M had been scratched, it would not have been dry.”’ 

Generalizing, we conclude that a contraposed law like II is 
not sufficient basis for asserting subjunctive conditionals of the 
form ‘‘If A, were true, A, would not be true,’’ or “‘If A, had been 
true, A, would not have been true,’’ where A,, A, are both causal 
factors of the original law; for such conditionals imply or pre- 
suppose a priority of antecedent to consequent which is not war- 
ranted.’ This takes care of the distinction between (i) and (ii) 
without cotenability. 

For completeness, a third kind of conditional that might be 
derived from a law like I (or a contraposed law like II) should be 
considered: subjunctive conditionals with the denial of the effect- 
clause as antecedent, and the denial of a causal factor as conse- 
quent—i.e., of the form ‘‘If C were not true, A would not be (or 
would not have been) true,’’ or ‘‘If C had not been true, A would 
not have been true.’’ This is the most complicated of the three 
kinds of cases, and we had better begin with some examples. 


Under the appropriate conditions, we might well assert: 
(a) If M had not lighted, it would not have been a good match. 
I also think we might assert on a suitable occasion: 


(b) If M were not lighting now, it would not have been 
scratched, 


though other expressions are likelier here (e.g., ‘‘If M were not 
lighting now, we would know it had not been scratched’’). 
On the other hand, we would not assert : 


(b’) If M had not lighted, it would not have been scratched (!) 


—-i.e., would not have been scratched thereafter. Nor would we 
assert (in place of (b)): 


(b’) If M were not lighting now, it would not be scratched. (!) 


Comparing the similar forms (a) and (b’), we notice that 
‘*being a good match’’ is a continuant or substantial property, 


5 Sometimes such a conditional may be asserted on other grounds; cf. 
Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 97. 

‘¢Priority’’ in this section means temporal priority. However, it seems 
that conditionals presupposing logical priority would also be disrupted by 
contraposition. 
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whereas ‘‘being scratched’’ is an occurrent or momentary property 
(in this case, also a precipitating factor or efficient cause). For 
our present purpose, the temporal aspect seems to be decisive. If 
a match is not a good match at a certain time, it is ordinarily not 
a good match directly before and after that time, and such short 
intervals as separate proximate cause and effect may be disre- 
garded for conditional (a). On the other hand, in the case of a 
momentary event like being scratched, we cannot ignore its tem- 
poral relation to other events. (b’) suggests a non-scratching after 
a non-lighting, which is not warranted.® 

Comparing (b) and (b”), we find that (b) definitely places 
the time of the consequent prior to that of the antecedent, as it 
should, whereas (b”) is misleading or ambiguous in this respect. 

Throughout this section, then, we have found that considera- 
tion of the temporal aspects of the cause-effect relation provides a 
key to the common-sense distinction between acceptable and inac- 
ceptable subjunctive conditionals; whereas logical manipulations 
that ignore the temporal factor lead to paradoxical conditionals. 
It must be admitted that it is hard to decide intuitively in many 
cases (especially of the third kind, with negated effect) whether the 
subjunctive conditional is acceptable. However, the clear cases 
seem to submit to the method of temporal-causal analysis employed 
above, while the doubtful cases are easily coaxed into line with any 
plausible analysis. 


III. Restricting THE RELEVANT ConpitTions S to Avow Parapox 


At the end of section I, we concluded that the non-existence 
clause 8B of Goodman’s tentative rule TR should be dropped or 
modified. The thought occurs that perhaps ‘‘self-compatible’’ in 
B should be replaced by ‘‘self-cotenable,’’ as Goodman argued 
for a. But the thought should be rejected, for this brings us back 
in a circle again; and the expedient is of doubtful efficacy anyway. 
Can’t we drop the clause? 

The reason for clause 8 was that, in general, we do not want 
to assert both ‘‘If A were, C would be,’’ and ‘‘If A were, C would 
not be.’’ Perhaps, like Goodman, we should set aside the cases 
where the antecedent is impossible or ‘‘counterlegal’’ and does 
lead to contradictory consequents. (We can bring these cases 
back by adding an alternative clause which admits the counter- 
factual conditional when A by itself leads by law to C.) But it 


6In the example given by Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 106, our analysis ex- 
plains why we would say ‘‘If this salt had not dissolved, it would not have 
been sodium bicarbonate,’’ but would not say ‘‘If this salt had not dissolved, 
it would not have been put into water.’’ 
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still seems that what we need are restrictions on the S’s that may 
be joined to A, so that in fact we do not have A.S leading to C 
while A.8’ leads to -C. It is no easy matter to find the right re- 
strictions; but without them, putting the absence of contrariety 
into the rule or definition is not likely to solve the problem. 

The difficulty arises in Goodman’s example as follows: assum- 
ing Jones is not in Carolina, if we admit as relevant condition 8 
‘*Jones is not in North Carolina,’’ we would have 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in South Carolina, 


since A.S here leads to C. But taking as 8’ ‘‘Jones is not in South 
Carolina’’ (which is also true), we obtain the contrary conditional : 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in North Carolina. 


Now, when we begin ‘‘If Jones were in Carolina, . . .’’ we are 
abstracting from his actual geographic location, and putting him 
in a presumably non-actual location, while leaving other things, 
as far as possible, the same. It is plain that the ‘‘other things’’ 
which may be included in the relevant conditions, S, must not 
include anything about his actual location at the time of the ante- 
eedent.’ This plain fact is never mentioned by Goodman, whether 
because it is too vague, too special, or for another reason. I will 
try to give a formal explication of this restriction, but do not 
guarantee it is fully adequate. 

The relation of S, ‘‘Jones is not in North Carolina,’’ to A, 
‘*Jones is in Carolina,’’ is that -§ strictly implies A, or equiva- 
lently, -A strictly implies 8. We therefore need the restriction 
that —A does not imply S, i.e., —A is consistent with —S. For rea- 
sons that are adequately suggested by Goodman’s essay, we likewise 
do not want —A to ‘‘lead by law’’ (logical or non-logical) to 8 (as 
when § is stated, say, in terms of latitude and longitude). So we 
set down a tentative condition 


(5a) -—A does not lead by law to S (or, —A is compatible with 
-8). 


This is to be added to the conditions of a, viz.: (1) 8 is true; (2) 
S is compatible with —C * (Goodman also has § compatible with C; 
this is redundant, following from (3) and (4)) ; (3) S is compatible 
with A; and (4) A.S leads by law to C. The condition (5a), not 


7 Of course we do not want to exclude possibly relevant information about 
his location at other times, provided it does not ‘‘give away’’ his present 
location. 

8 But this condition should be scrutinized closely: compare the semi- 
factual, ‘‘If Jones were in Carolina, he would still be a moron.’’ Here 
‘¢Jones is a moron’? seems a suitable S, though not compatible with —C, ‘‘it 
is not true that Jones is a moron.’’ 
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mentioned by Goodman, would serve his present purpose better 
than a clause like B. 

But condition (5a) must be extended. Suppose Jones is not 
in Carolina, and is a Baptist. Let § be ‘‘Jones is not in North 
Carolina and Jones is a Baptist.’’ Then conditions « and (5a) 
are satisfied by 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in South Carolina. 


We may equally well let 8” be ‘‘Jones is not in South Carolina 
and Jones is a Baptist.’’ Then the same conditions are satisfied 
by the contrary: 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in North Carolina. 


Likewise, if we let S, be ‘‘Neither is Jones in North Carolina 
nor is he a Baptist,’’ and then let 8, be ‘‘Neither is Jones in 
South Carolina nor is he a Baptist,’’ we obtain the same pair of 
contrary and paradoxical counterfactuals. 

The S’s of the last two paragraphs give information about 
Jones’s actual location and should be ruled out.® A fairly sweep- 
ing way of extending condition (5a) is to make the condition: (5) 
8 is not tautologically equivalent to any truth-function containing 
as essential component a proposition to which (or the negation of 
which) —A leads by law.’° 

We say ‘‘essential component,’’ because any S is equivalent to 
(S.A or 8.-A), in which —A is a component to which —A leads by 
law; but A, —A are not essential components of the cited truth- 
function, being eliminated in the equivalent statement S. 

Condition (5) also takes care of certain defined terms which 
the ingenious Professor Goodman might introduce; e.g., NB such 
that ‘‘Jones is NB’’ means ‘‘Jones is not in North Carolina and 
is a Baptist’’; for this, as an S, would be equivalent to (though it 
is not) a truth-function proscribed by (5). 

We must also look in another direction for unsuitable S’s. 
Clearly ‘‘Jones is in Maine’’ is unsuitable, with our usual A. It 
is excluded, not by (5), but by condition (3), 8 is compatible with 
A (or § does not lead by law to —A). 

However, (3) requires extension just as (5a) did (without 
cotenability, please!). Suppose Jones is now in Maine. Let S be 
‘*Jones is in Maine and/or he is a Baptist’’ (alternatively, let 9 


2 We cannot say that we exclude every S which implies a contingent 
proposition implied by —A, for S strictly implies (S or —A), and so does —A. 
10 Where —A is ‘‘ Jones is not in Carolina now,’’ this condition does not 
exclude taking for S, say, ‘‘If Jones is not in Carolina, he is unhappy,’’ inter- 


preting the latter as: For all times t, if Jones is not in Carolina at t, then 
Jones is unhappy at t. 
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be ‘‘If Jones is not in Maine then he is a Baptist’’). Then condi- 
tions (1) to (5) are satisfied by 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be a Baptist. 


This is already a paradox; I need hardly add that, replacing 
‘‘Baptist’’ by ‘‘Mormon”’ in the above S, the same conditions are 
satisfied by 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be a Mormon. 


These unsuitable S’s are excluded by a condition, similar to 
(5) and replacing (3), viz., 


(6) S is not tautologically equivalent to any truth-function 
containing as essential component a proposition which (or the 
negation of which) leads by law to —A. 


Have we now excluded all 8’s giving unsuitable information 
in the domain of the antecedent? I do not know. But I know 
that Professor Goodman has many tricks up his sleeve, including 
large supplies of peculiar predicates. I am afraid he will tell us 
he has a predicate, perhaps ‘‘unnocabap,’’ such that ‘‘Jones is 
unnocabap”’ implies ‘‘Jones is not in North Carolina and is a 
Baptist,’’ yet is not tautologically equivalent to that or any other 
truth-function of which ‘‘Jones is not in North Carolina’’ is an 
essential component—in short, calculated to frustrate condition 
(5). And there may be another predicate, ‘‘mainorbap,’’ such 
that ‘‘Jones is mainorbap’’ implies ‘‘Jones is in Maine or is a 
Baptist,’’ yet is not equivalent to any truth-function of which 
‘‘Jones is in Maine’’ is an essential component. Unless someone 
thinks of a counter-dodge, I shall be tempted to dismiss these 
predicates as a Platonistic subterfuge. As a last resort, we can 
always fall back on the plain fact that the S’s with these peculiar 
predicates give information about Jones’s actual location, and so 
are to be eschewed. 

In any case, direct information about the subject’s location is 
the lesser part of the problem of relevant conditions. It remains 
to be decided what else would or would not change with the hypo- 
thetical change of location. The things such as age and native 
constitution which would not change with location (and may be 
put in 8) must be distinguished from those which, for the given 
individual, might change with the given change of location, even 
if in other cases they would not change: such may be a gloomy 
disposition, overweight, even religious affiliation. We seem to be 
heading for a distinction between essential and accidental proper- 
ties, and it is too late in the paper to go into anything like that. 
Or perhaps it is a question of what is connected by law with the 
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antecedent; we refrain from entering upon this or the attendant 
question of the nature of law. 

In spite of these limitations of the paper, it is claimed that this 
section contributes positively to the determination of suitable 
relevant conditions, both by asserting a ‘‘plain fact,’’ and, more 
precisely, by adding the conditions (5) and (6) to clause a of 
Goodman’s tentative rule for counterfactual conditionals. 


IV. Two Derars 


I would like, finally, to make two incidental points. 

First, I wish Professor Goodman would not limit ‘‘counter- 
factual conditionals’’ to those in which both antecedent and con- 
sequent are false (as he still does, FFGF, p. 41). This has the 
inconvenient consequence that if, when Jones is not in Carolina, 
someone says: ‘‘If Jones were in Carolina, he would be happy; I 
don’t know whether he is happy now,’’ we cannot classify the 
conditional as counterfactual unless we find the consequent to be 
in fact false. And if the consequent turns out to be true, the 
original conditional has to be called ‘‘semifactual’’ (just like 
‘‘Even if Jones were in Carolina, he would still be happy’’).™ 

Another possible disadvantage is that this usage may encourage 
some, in their less acute moments, to commit the fallacy of inferring 
the falsity of the consequent from the falsity of the antecedent. 

The second point is that Professor Goodman does not form cor- 
rectly the contradictory of a subjunctive conditional. The contra- 
dictory of 


(i) Had the match been scratched, it would have lighted 
may be expressed as 
Even had the match been scratched, it might not have lighted ; 


or, still better (since the contradictory of a conditional is not a 
conditional) : 


The match might have been scratched and yet not lighted. 
Professor Goodman recognizes that 


Even had the match been scratched, it still wouldn’t have 
lighted 


is, in its ‘‘literal import,’’ the contrary of the corresponding coun- 
terfactual (i); but I think it confuses the issue to say that its 
‘*practical import’’ is different, viz., to be ‘‘the direct negation”’ of 


11 FFGF, p. 15; p. 58, Note II.4. 
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(i). ‘*‘Would not’’ must be distinguished from ‘‘might not.’’ 

Aside from the two points of this section, this paper has taken 
as its basis the tentative rule for counterfactual conditionals of 
Goodman’s well-known essay, and revised the rule without circular 
use of counterfactuals. It has been shown that the negative clause 
should be dropped, and additional conditions inserted in the other 
clause. Also, the second section shows how analysis of the tem- 
poral aspect of causal situations justifies the intuitive distinction 
of acceptable and inacceptable subjunctive conditionals in this field. 


WiuuiaM TUTHILL PARRY 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS, EXPLICATION, AND 
ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


I. PHmosorpHic BEHAVIORISM 


HE problem which I wish to examine might well be repre- 
sented by the following sentence: 


Jones was exhibiting all the symptoms of anger, but it is 
possible that he was not really angry. 


According to the philosophic view that I shall criticize, this 
sentence is ‘‘countersensical’’ if, in fact, Jones was exhibiting all 
the symptoms of anger. If no behavioral indicators of anger 
whose presence might reasonably have been expected were lacking 
in Jones’ behavior at the time; if, admittedly, nothing that Jones 
was doing or not doing could at present be called evidence that 
Jones was not angry; then it can mean nothing to say that Jones 
might not have been having the experience of anger. 


To express this position in another way : there are various things 
correctly called indications of anger—a flushed countenance, angry 


12 FF§F, p. 15; p. 32, Note 1.2. Essentially the same mistake occurs in 
the article by R. M. Chisholm, ‘‘The Contrary-to-Fact Conditional,’’ Mind, 
Vol. 55 (1946); reprinted with alterations in Feigl] & Sellars, Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis (1949), see p. 492. 

On the other hand, Professor Gilbert Ryle rightly says that the contra- 
dictory of ‘‘If I walk under that ladder, I shall meet trouble during the day’’ 
would be colloquially expressed by ‘‘No, I might walk under the ladder and 
not have trouble,’’ or ‘‘I could walk under it and not have trouble.’’ Of 
course, he is interpreting his conditional not truth-functionally, but as ‘‘I 
could not walk under the ladder without experiencing trouble during the 
day,’’ or, we may add, as ‘‘If I were to walk under that ladder, I should 
meet trouble during the day’’ (The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library, 1949, pp. 127 f.). 
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words, etc. If only some of these indicators were present, it might 
make sense to say, ‘‘Jones might not really have been angry.”’ 
But it can make no sense, it is a ‘‘ violation of ordinary language,”’’ 
to say this if all of the indications of anger (and none of the 
counter-indications) were present. 

So described, the position is an extreme one, and it is doubtful 
if anyone holds it in this form. But criticism of this admittedly 
oversimplified position seems worthwhile, for I believe that some 
of the defects which this position exhibits are also exhibited by the 
more complex and sophisticated positions which are actually held. 
Since it is my purpose to contrast idealized positions, and not to 
attack individuals (whose views, usually, cannot be neatly pigeon- 
holed), this degree of oversimplification seems not only legitimate, 
but useful. 

In particular, a philosopher who wished to espouse a view 
similar to the one just described would be likely to modify it in 
two distinct ways: 

(a) He would certainly admit the possibility of deception. 
Thus, for it to be certain that Jones was angry it would be neces- 
sary that Jones’ behavior be such as to rule out this possibility ; 
and this refers not only to Jones’ behavior at the time, but, possi- 
bly, to all of Jones’ subsequent behavior. 

(b) He would be likely to maintain that, for Jones to have 
been really angry, it is not enough that certain behavior have been 
manifest; it is also necessary that certain dispositions have been 
present. However, this is analyzed as meaning that if certain tests 
were performed, then or subsequently, certain indications would 
appear. 

Thus the gist of the refined, as of the crude, position is that the 
truth of certain statements about behavior (possibly ‘‘if-then’’ 
statements) is enough to guarantee the truth of a statement about 
experience: ‘‘Jones was angry.’’ And it is against this that I 
shall argue. 


II. ExpiicaTion AND USE 


It is not essential to what we are trying to do that the analysis 
to be presented should be the only correct one; indeed, it is quite 
certain that it is not. But here the critic has an advantage: to 
show that a philosophic statement in general currency is not non- 
sense one has to provide only one possible explication of it, whereas 
to show that it is nonsense it is required to show that no explica- 
tion can be given of it. In general, philosophers of ordinary lan- 
guage fudge this job. They do not show or even attempt to show 
that a statement cannot be given a reasonable meaning. What 
they do instead is to point out a use of the crucial term (e.g., 
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‘‘anger’’) that makes the statement incorrect or even counter- 
sensical, and then reject all alternative suggestions for the use of 
the term as mere stipulations, ie., as not correct in ordinary lan- 
guage. In the process they exhibit a confidence in their ability 
to detect the correct use that has caused some annoyance to other 
professional philosophers. 

While a philosopher who aims only at ‘‘debunking’’ can rest 
content with pointing out the use of the crucial term or terms 
which is ‘‘correct’’ and which is allegedly violated by the maker 
of the statement, the reconstructionist has a much more difficult 
task: he must explicate, or suggest a reasonable meaning for, the 
philosophically difficult terms. 

To give the use of a term does not necessarily impart its full 
meaning. Thus one can give the use of the expression agathé 
(h)émera in Greek by saying that this expression is employed as a 
conventional greeting during the daylight hours, and especially 
during the afternoon; but one still does not know from what has 
been said that it means ‘‘good day.’’ Furthermore, difference in 
use may or may not correspond to difference in meaning. Thus, 
(a) an example of a difference in literal meaning without a differ- 
ence in use is afforded by ‘‘Pass me the butter’’ or ‘‘ Pass me that 
dish,’’ which may have the same use in a particular context; and 
(b) an example of a difference in use with no difference in literal 
meaning might be afforded by the use of ‘‘the door is open’’ to 
halt someone who is moving with the intention of opening the door 
(‘‘the door is open’’), and to command someone to shut the door 
(‘‘the door is open’’). 

In the last case we can say only that there is no difference in 
literal, or ‘‘cognitive,’’ meaning; there is, of course, a difference 
with respect to the other, pragmatic, components of meaning. On 
the other hand, in the first case (‘‘Pass the butter’’) there was no 
difference with respect to these components, although there was a 
difference in the cognitive meaning component. 

The mistake in the position of Wittgenstein, who proposed to 
take ‘‘use’’ as an Oberbegriff for all kinds of ‘‘meaning,’’ is that 
even this, admittedly very wide, concept is still too narrow. Use 
corresponds to what we have called the ‘‘pragmatic meaning com- 
ponents’’ for a particular term, whereas the cognitive meaning 
components are specified only when the ‘‘place’’ of a term (i.e., 
its syntactical and semantical relations to other terms in the lan- 
guage) is made clear. These always correspond to a potential 
difference in use, but not always (ie., in every context) to an 
actual one. (In a formal language, a term has one and only one 
cognitive meaning; but it may still have many different uses.) 
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III. SussectiveE EXPERIENCE AND SPECIFICATION OF MEANING 


Our problem now is to suggest what may be meant by ‘‘a sub- 
jective experience,’’ or specifically by ‘‘a feeling of anger.’’ For 
the purposes of this paper let us adopt a Physicalist position, 
although we need not believe such a position to be a completely 
satisfactory one for the purposes of ultimate epistemological 
analysis. 

This ‘‘ Physicalism,’’ expressed as a working hypothesis, amounts 
to this: a subjective experience (e.g., a particular feeling of 
anger) is a particular kind of physical state of the organism. 
This is of course a synthetic identity, if true (as Feigl has very 
well pointed out+). Philosophers are quite right in saying that 
“*the sensation blue’’ cannot mean a physical state. But they are 
wrong when they maintain that it cannot be a physical state. 
(Thus, ‘‘the morning star’’ cannot mean ‘‘the evening star.’’ But 
the morning star is the evening star—for both are identical with 
the planet Venus, to use the familiar example.) If one objects 
to the notion that a sensation can be a physical state, in spite of 
this distinction, he may say instead that the Physicalist hy- 
pothesis is that the particular sensation, blue or anger, is invariably 
correlated with a particular physical state; we should only say 
that if there is a physical state T correlated invariably and for all 
human beings with the occurrence of the sensation blue, then, as 
far as physical science is concerned, T is the sensation blue. 

In particular, then, there is on this assumption a physical state 
which is, or has a complete bilateral correlation with, anger. I 
suggest that it is this at present not definable physical state that 
we should mean by the word ‘‘anger.’’ This last assertion raises 
several problems. 

(1) The term ‘‘physical state,’’ in the first place, requires 
restriction. There is a trivial sense in which the Philosophie Be- 
haviorist too thinks that anger is a physical state: namely, a be- 
havioral disposition of the organism. Clearly what we have in 
mind is (a) a non-dispositional or structural property; (b) a 
micro-property, not a macro-property; and (c) a central, not a 
peripheral property. This last opposition is used in a technical 
sense: there is a micro-property of the human eye which is very 
highly correlated with the occurrence of the sensation blue. But 
even if this were perfectly correlated with the sensation blue, it 
would not be what we wish to mean by ‘‘blue.’’ It is rather the 


1Feigl, H., ‘‘The Mind Body Problem in the Development of Logica] 
Empiricism,’’ in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, ed. by Feigl and 
Brodbeck (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), especially pp. 620-626. 
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‘ 


assumed state of the cerebral cortex correlated to the sensation 
blue that we wish to speak of as in fact identical with blue. 

(2) The second problem is more serious: How can we mean by 
a term something that we are not able to define? But the answer 
is not difficult. Of course, we cannot give meaning to a term, say 
‘*glub,’’ by saying, ‘‘By ‘glub’ we mean an at present not definable 
physical state.’’ But we can incompletely specify the meaning of 
such a term (and thus make it usable in science) by providing 
symptoms.? This, then, is the full contention: at least at the 
physical science level, ‘‘anger’’ means a particular micro-state of 
the cerebral cortex * which we are not able at present to define, but 
for which we are able to provide symptoms. 

The specification of the meaning of a term by means of a list 
of symptoms always involves a supporting hypothesis, of course: 
namely, that there exists a state whose presence would not merely 
enable us to predict (if we knew of it) the occurrence of the vari- 
ous symptoms under the appropriate conditions, but whose pres- 
ence causally explains that occurrence. As Abraham Kaplan has 
pointed out,‘ we do not, in general, go directly from the list of 
symptoms to a definition; what rather happens is a long process 
of adding to and revising our list of symptoms as we search for a 
more and more narrowly specified term, before we reach a term 
which is, in the strict sense of the word, definable. A new in- 
dicator is added when it is shown that from its presence we can 
predict (with a higher probability than was hitherto possible) the 
occurrence of the already accepted indicators. Thus the process 
of specifying the meaning of a term is one of constantly improv- 
ing the correlations in our group of indicators. In the course of 
this process some indicators may be dropped, because they show 
declining correlations with the newer indicators; or, very fre- 


2The view that such terms should be regarded as theoretical constructs, 
rather than as intervening variables of the observation language, is at present 
shared by most logical empiricists, as Carnap points out (‘‘On Belief Sen- 
tences,’’ Reply to Alonzo Church, in Philosophy and Analysis, ed. by Margaret 
Macdonald, Oxford, 1954, pp. 1-2). It is presented with great force and 
clarity by Feig] (‘‘Principles and Problems of Theory Construction in Psy- 
ehology,’’ in Current Trends in Psychological Theory, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1951) and by Hempel (Fundamentals of Concept Formation in 
Empirical Science, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, 
1952). The above stress on the role of symptoms is one for which I am 
indebted to conversations with Professor Carnap. 

3A state of the cortex rather than a state of the fluid system, for the 
same reason that blue is not a state of the eye. One may be full of adrenalin, 
etc., but one does not feel anger until the necessary nerve impulses reach the 
central processes. 

4 Kaplan, A., ‘‘Definition and Specification of Meaning,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XLIII (1946), pp. 281-288. 
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quently, our original term may be split into two terms as the 
indicators separate into distinct groups with high inner correla- 
tion but poor cross correlation. Our assumption or hope is that 
more precise indicators will be found for ‘‘anger’’ (or for various 
kinds of anger) until eventually an actual definition is possible; 
but the term ‘‘anger’’ (like other partially specified terms, e.g., 
‘“species,’’ in zoology) is meaningful now, it does not merely be- 
come meaningful when it becomes possible to define it, strictly or 
‘*implicitly’’—i.e., by incorporation into a theoretical system. 

(3) It might be suggested that by ‘‘anger’’ we now mean, let 
us say, a dispositional property like the one described at the be- 
ginning; that the process which we have called ‘‘adding indica- 
tors’’ is one of progressively redefining the term; and that the 
term ‘‘anger’’ will not mean a micro-state until we are able to 
define that micro-state. 

This seems like a last-ditch attempt to maintain the position 
that all meaningful terms are definable. It is a poor analysis for 
these reasons : 

(a) There is a distinct difference between the relatively clear- 
cut process ordinarily called ‘‘redefinition’’ and the continuous 
process, which, following Kaplan, we have called specification of 
meaning. This analysis only serves to blur this methodological 
distinction. 

(b) Redefinition is, in general, somewhat arbitrary. We can 
usually hold on to our old use of a term, provided we are willing 
to pay the penalty in more cumbrous and unsimple modes of ex- 
pression; and usually some people do in fact do this. But when 
a term is specified by means of a list of symptoms, the adding of 
new indicators as they are discovered, and the progressive sharp- 
ening of the term, are in no sense arbitrary, in the actual process 
of science. 

(c) When I discover that one of the indicators I have been 
using is a poor indicator (has declining correlation with the new 
indicators), I do not in fact say, ‘‘ Well, this person has the condi- 
tion C because that’s how I define it’’; rather I say, ‘‘This person 
does not have the condition C, for I was mistaken in regarding 
this as an indicator.’’ 

It appears to me that we can best do justice to the attitude 
expressed in this way of speaking (‘‘I was mistaken’’) if we say 
that by ‘‘anger’’ I now mean the micro-state; that I regard the 
indicators not as defining characteristics but as symptoms; and 
that I anticipate that this list of symptoms will be progressively 
added to and revised so as to eventually determine an underlying 
condition (the micro-state) which causally explains the symptoms. 
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By way of comparison, let us consider the case of polio. Let 
us say that we are pretty sure that polio is caused by a virus, but 
we cannot say at present which particular virus. Then it makes 
sense to say that by polio we now mean the disease caused by a 
certain unspecified virus, and not the simultaneous presence of a 
certain group of symptoms. Even if a person has all the symptoms 
of polio, if it later turns out that he does not have the virus which 
is normally the cause of those symptoms, we should say that we 
had been mistaken in thinking he had polio. Thus it does make 
sense to say that a person may have all the symptoms of polio and 
not have polio: what this means is that he may have all the symp- 
toms of polio, but it may later turn out, when we have discovered 
what virus produces those symptoms, that he does not have the 
virus. And in the same way, we can reasonably say that a per- 
son may exhibit all the symptoms of anger, but not be angry; and 
it may later turn out that we were right. 


Hiwary Putnam 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Creation and Discovery; Essays in Criticism and Aesthetics. 
Euiszo Vivas. New York: The Noonday Press, 1955. xiv, 
306 pp. $5.00. 


There is, in Creation and Discovery by Eliseo Vivas, a passion- 
ate searching through essential questions about the nature and 
contribution of fine art. I say passionate, because, although there 
is considerable philosophical vigor in it (and stamina, as in the 
careful reading of E. Jordan’s essays in esthetics), it gathers force 
as persuasion rather than as argument. ‘‘Were I to write a sys- 
tem of aesthetics—something I shall not do—half of the work or 
more is already done in these essays,’’ Mr. Vivas writes (p. xiii). 
The essays are collected from various sources and were written 
over a span of years reaching as far back as 1935. It would have 
been something of a minor miracle if the assortment—several 
hitherto unpublished pieces, book reviews, a number of pieces grow- 
ing out of the Mahlon Powell Lectures delivered at Indiana Uni- 
versity (1952), others of various lengths and subjects from the 
philosophical and literary reviews—had actually fallen into a 
consecutive, systematic, and uniformly weighted account. Never- 
theless, there is an undeniable convergence among these separate 
pieces, which (I think) argues the curiosity of Mr. Vivas’ insistence 
not to provide at the least a governing first essay. Each of the 
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essays has precisely that excellent unity which each undoubtedly 
possessed in its original setting plus the effect of an indefinable 
expectation, in the reader of all of them, of a grander system. 
It is a good thing to have these essays collected and perhaps a 
little fussy to quibble about their unity. The essays, however, are 
too promising to allow to be merely collected; Mr. Vivas should 
be goaded into doing what he says he will not do. 

The unifying thread of the entire set of essays lies, I believe, 
in the following line: 


I hold that it is the poet’s unique function to discover the meanings and 
values of a society through the act of creation. [Note 5 to ‘‘The Object of 
the Poem.’”] 


The first quarter of the book (Literary Criticism) and the closing 
essay on Allen Tate’s The Forlorn Demon (Chicago, 1953) pro- 
vide boundary impressions of Mr. Vivas’ total effort. He is in 
fact the prophet of the ‘‘Man of Letters’’ in Allen Tate’s sense. 
And it is just this profession that seems to permit Mr. Vivas to 
throw a bridge across between his collected views in esthetics and 
his published moral philosophy, to continue his polemics against 
varieties of naturalism, to formulate a clue about the nature of 
the work of art, and to see an important unity among essays other- 


wise quite fragmentary. For it is not merely an abstractly con- 
ceived function that Mr. Vivas is interested in tendering the poet 
but a good deal of advice as well on the precise ‘‘meanings and 
values of a society.’ Tate receives the most cordial treatment 
in the entire volume, and to his dictum that the man of letters 


must create for his age an image of man, and he must propagate standards 
by which other men may test that image, distinguish the false from the true 


Mr. Vivas adds, characteristically : 


Thus, in the final analysis, the heart of the quarrel between men like Tate 
and the positivists is as to the kind of world that ought to be created: our 
critic wants a world which will allow us in some measure at least to realize 
our human destiny; the positivists want one which is already half born, the 
louring world of 1984 and beyond it (for the kind of hell we are in for cannot 
last forever) the worse hell of 632 A. F. [P. 272.] 


There is, thus, a very earnest humanity which informs the 
collection, though the details of its conviction are imported from 
independent studies rather than argued here. In effect, Mr. Vivas 
may be said to advise the New Critics to follow Tate’s lead: that 
criticism is not merely formal though ‘‘the substance of a literary 
work is to be found by reference not to something outside itself 
but to something to be discovered in it’’ (p. 273); that the very 
art which calls criticism into play is ‘‘not wholly autonomous’’ (p. 
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273) but, in Tate’s terms, gives us ‘‘the image of man as he is in 
his time, which without the man of letters would not otherwise be 
known’’ (p. 275); that, furthermore, we may take it that the 
Christian view of man is true and the varieties of naturalistic views 
are false. Our critics, says Mr. Vivas, 

are for the most part philosophically pauperized and are, hence, devoid of a 


coherent sense of the place of man in society, the place of society in history, 
and the relation of history to the universe. [P. 274.] 


Thus it is that his earlier book, The Moral Life and the Ethical 
Infe (Chicago, 1950), functions as a logical precondition for his 
present critical endeavors. One can see why the polemical mood 
dominates Creation and Discovery, though without any apparent 
systematic support. 

Unfortunately, it is precisely the important matters of esthetic 
and critical theory that suffer because of the book’s mission. Mr. 
Vivas begins by holding up four very attractive essays in literary 
criticism (the entire volume is primarily concerned with questions 
raised by poetry and fiction) ; he discusses some problems of criti- 
cism later, but he neglects to show us how the actual analysis of 
the first group of essays leads us to a summary of basic issues in 
critical practice (Theory of Criticism—the third group). In fact, 
the first pieces do not really exhibit that ‘‘intransitive’’ percep- 
tion that is so much emphasized in Mr. Vivas’ description of 
esthetic experience, though they surely presuppose it; they are 
tangential essays, illuminating some interesting issues which only 
an extremely sensitive reader of the novels considered could have 
discussed. Thus, to illustrate, the first essay exhibits Theodore 
Dreiser as an inconsistent mechanist. Says Mr. Vivas, concluding: 
Thus Dreiser is a better artist than his philosophy permitted him to be. As 
philosophic editor, he insisted on pointing out to the reader that the picture 
he painted was meaningless and that the lives of his characters had no pur- 


pose. But within his novels his men and women frequently find that life 
has a driving significance which overpowers them. [P. 13.] 


This points, obviously, more to Mr. Vivas’ moral theories (see 
notes 3 and 8 to ‘‘The Object of the Poem’’) than to the esthetic 
objects that are Dreiser’s novels. I have italicized the word 
“*better’’ in order to draw attention to the way in which our writer 
has adhered to his primary moral philosophy. There is no ques- 
tion that these essays repay careful reading—the others are on 
Kafka, on Henry and William James, on The Brothers Karamazov; 
they all reveal what Mr. Vivas says it is the special function of the 
poet to reveal. But none of them truly sustains its analysis 
through a criticism intent on the esthetic object. The steps by 
which the critical conclusions are themselves supported have be- 
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come transparent and we are left largely with the conclusions 
alone. Also, the values ‘‘revealed’’ in each converge decidedly 
toward those of Mr. Vivas, so that one sees they are less concerned 
with methods of criticism than with ‘‘acceptable’’ doctrines of man. 

We have a right, I believe, to expect something more when these 
essays are brought together with further essays in critical theory. 
As they stand, they lack real connection with these subsequent 
pieces. Again, the discussion of issues in criticism itself suffers 
in not reaching far enough back into the actual process of critical 
analysis, which Mr. Vivas has encouraged us to believe he himself 
has mastered. It is also suggested a number of times at the very 
beginning of an essay (e.g., pp. 102, 129), though without sup- 
porting argument or evidence, that conc!usious arrived at respect- 
ing the literary arts may (‘‘when appropriate modifications and 
allowances are made’’) apply to the other arts as well. I am 
prepared to believe this, though I should have preferred to see 
how it might be done; it is even a little unfriendly of Mr. Vivas 
to have gained the advantage of the claim without the labor. 
After all, how defensible generalizations about any of the ‘‘fine 
arts’’ are when applied to ‘‘fine art’’ is an arguable issue. But 
more of this below. 

It is, then, in terms of the presumed function of the arts that 
the essays are united. And it is with respect to this function that 
Mr. Vivas’ most challenging philosophical views are identified 
though not directly discussed. He explains that he has provided, 
in The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, a defense of the view 
that moral values have ‘‘status in being’’ (p. 143) and he presumes 
now that ‘‘the arguments hold [also] for aesthetic value’’ (note 
8 to ‘‘The Object of the Poem’’). I refer to the thesis which he 
terms ‘‘the doctrine of axiological realism’’ (p. 141). It is his 
view of the cultural contribution of the poet that inclines him to 
this doctrine and it is from the vantage point of the doctrine that 
he manages impressively to challenge all forms of naturalism. 

A closer reading of his polemics reveals however that, apart 
from his own clear preferences, Mr. Vivas does not actually mis- 
take the careful criticism of relevant texts for a total disqualifica- 
tion of potentially strong philosophies which they have sought to 
support (p. 146). Thus, his criticism of naturalism (in ‘‘Natu- 
ralism and Creativity’’) rests chiefly upon the contribution of 
Y. H. Krikorian in Naturalism and the Human Spirit (New York, 
1944), and he allows, though not with the greatest enthusiasm, 
that naturalism may be able to explain value phenomena. This 
particular essay is a little spoiled, I find, by the very ardor of his 
very able challenge. He points rightly to our general ignorance 
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of the process of the creative imagination and as well to the rather 
naive and bumptious enthusiasm of some naturalistic explanations 
of creativity, but he himself clearly enjoys exaggerating the cor- 
responding force of anti-naturalistic views. Their strength (as 
that of the idealist, pp. 151-152) lies in a stubborn pointing to the 
phenomenon itself and a refusal to accept at its face value pre- 
mature confidence in explanations proffered. His own contribu- 
tion, to which we shall turn later, need not at all preclude accept- 
ance by naturalistically oriented writers, for all his metaphysical 
maneuvering. I cannot see that any philosophical triumph can 
rest on a matter on which ‘‘we seem to be utterly in the dark’’ (p. 
153). Mr. Vivas has somewhere along the line confused the need 
for explanation of the creative act with the preferability of al- 
ternate efforts at explanation, the inadequacy of a simple-minded 
behaviorism with the probably greater adequacy of idealism, the 
phenomenon unexplained on this or that ground with the inex- 
plicability of the phenomenon on this or that ground. He has been 
misled, perhaps by the use of such terms as ‘‘newness,’’ ‘‘a break in 
the natural process,’’ ‘‘a leap,’’ into prejudicing the case for ex- 
planation; the terms are merely labels for striking features of 
grossly received phenomena, not technical summaries of the struc- 
ture and operation of these phenomena; they are part of the 
mystery (the as yet unexplained) and ought not to be construed 
as part of a Mystery. In short, it is not clear what sort of ex- 
planation would satisfy Mr. Vivas. 

It may also be noted here that the first essays in literary criti- 
cism share the spirit of this chapter in being quite sympathetic to 
anti-scientific features in the novels examined; Dewey’s own gen- 
eral orientation Mr. Vivas defines, somewhat picturesquely, as 
“‘scientifistic methodolatry’’—the words appear also in the very 
first pages of The Moral Life and the Ethical Life. But the im- 
plied inadequacy of naturalism in esthetics is supported chiefly 
by the recall of the arguments of that book (the ‘‘ontic status’’ of 
esthetic and moral values is presumed to be supported by identical 
arguments), by innuendo (Mr. Vivas had regarded Kafka and 
Dostoevski, for example, as among the principal mentors effecting 
his considered rejection of naturalism), and by short-run polemics. 
He is obliged, therefore, to find that Dewey’s esthetics, which con- 
tains ‘‘the soundest part of his philosophy,’’ is ‘‘the least instru- 
mentalist of his books’’ (p. 156). Perhaps. But Mr. Vivas’ dis- 
covery that Dewey’s esthetics leads inevitably to a rejection of 
Dewey’s philosophy calls for a more adequate defense. Some of 
his own essays are labeled ‘‘ phenomenological’’ rather than ‘‘meta- 
physical’’ (notes 1 and 8 to ‘‘A Definition of the Aesthetic Ex- 
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perience’’) ; and, antedating as they do his rejection of naturalism, 
their inclusion here constitutes an implicit challenge to his own 
current metaphysical convictions. 

I should be less than honest if I did not acknowledge Mr. Vivas’ 
bold analyses to be philosophically exciting, precisely because they 
hover about, and dart in at, some fine insight lurking in the woods 
of esthetics. His discussions always recall familiar experiences in- 
volving fine art and criticism; he keeps his problems at bay, but 
they somehow elude final capture. Thus, in what I take to be the 
finest essay of the collection (‘‘The Objective Basis of Criticism’’), 
Mr. Vivas faces here, as he does elsewhere, apparent circularity and 
frank paradox in order to stay as close to the facts as possible. 
... the effort to justify a judgment consists precisely in exhibiting the objec- 
tive and sharable basis on which it rests, 
he says (p. 203). Taste is not the final criterion in esthetic judg- 
ment, since appeal must be made to ‘‘objectively given facts,’’ 
‘*values presented,’’ ‘‘beauties actually embodied’’ (p. 202). Pub- 
lic inspection is a requisite, and corrigibility, not infallibility, is 
all that is required. 

Our formulated criteria are susceptible of correction because of pre-existing 
structure, conflicting judgments about the value it subtends and the exami- 
nation through which both structure and values are discovered can be appealed 


to in order to correct each of the factors involved in terms of the others when 
conflicting judgments reveal the need for such correction, 


he offers in summary (p. 197). The absence of the instrumentali- 
ties of science means that critical exchange is dialectical, conflicting 
judgments being confronted ‘‘with the facts to which they pretend 
to refer’’ (p. 201). The possible circularity is clear enough and 
Mr. Vivas is to be commended for his refusal to obscure the dif- 
ficulties. But he merely protests that esthetic values are ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ and esthetic judgments are ‘‘corrigible’’; he does not, un- 
fortunately, show us a model of critical exchange or tell us how 
to proceed. He is certainly right in emphasizing that the critical 
judgment is, in effect, a hypothesis about a particular work, that 
hypotheses and expectations imported from other works simply 
won’t do. But how is one to proceed? 

I have deliberately italicized the term ‘‘conflicting’’ in the 
passage quoted above in order to draw attention to a fundamental 
problem which Mr. Vivas does not touch on. Consider the possi- 
bility of portraying Hamlet on the stage in two different and in- 
compatible interpretations of the role, or consider two incom- 
patible renditions of a Brahms symphony. Is it inconceivable 
that both renditions, though conflicting, are separately defensible ? 
It will do no good to say that they are merely two different works 
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of art, since we are prepared to require, say, both Toscanini and 
Furtwingler to be ‘‘true to’’ their score. Suppose one argued that 
the critical interpretation of a poem or of a novel is analogous to 
the performer’s interpretation of a score. Could it not be that 
alternate, and conflicting, readings might (on different hypotheses) 
both be defended? Mr. Vivas cannot answer this question satis- 
factorily in his own terms. He has not provided for the possi- 
bility of basic differences in the various arts and he has not 
formulated closely enough the nature of the structure of a work 
of art or of the procedure of criticism. He has no way of counter- 
ing this proposal as far as I can see, and if it should prove fruitful 
(I am of that opinion) it would raise puzzles about the application 
to esthetics of Mr. Vivas’ ‘‘axiological realism.’’ 

There is another basic issue discussed through a number of 
essays. In ‘‘ What is a Poem?”’ it is observed that 
... unlike the language of science and that of practical communication, what 
poetry says or means it says in and through its language. Through language 
it refers to an object that can also be referred to by means of a more or less 
carefully contrived paraphrase. In its language the poem says something 
by means of the linguistic aspect of the language as such, and not of those 
aspects of the language which the reigning theory recognizes as carrying the 
semantic and pragmatic dimension of meaning. [P. 80.] 
Mr. Vivas wishes, of course, to avoid ‘‘the heresy of paraphrase’’ 
condemned by the New Critics and he wishes also to say something 
about the real status of the work of art. His formula permits 
him to reject the Chicago School’s revival of the theory of imita- 
tion, various forms of the emotive theory of art, the formalist 
view of art, the iconic view of art. But his polemics are not en- 
tirely convincing, not because his own claim is untenable, but 
because his thesis actually lends new vitality to these other views 
and more than offsets the somewhat acid triumphs of his close 
reading of Richard McKeon, C. W. Morris, John Dewey, T. S. 
Eliot, and I. A. Richards. It is odd to speak of a work of art as an 
imitation when we cannot identify independently that which it 
imitates; it is equally odd to speak of art as a symbol when it 
refers only to itself; it is odd to speak of art as an organization 
of our energies when it is a deposit out there; but it is just as odd 
for Mr. Vivas (who takes his paradoxes straight) to speak of art 
as ‘‘discovering’’ values through their ‘‘creation.’’ So that 
though, for example, he confronts the view of art as imitation un- 
compromisingly at one point (pp. 103-105), Mr. Vivas frequently 
relents and sees genuine possibilities for Aristotle’s insight (e.g., 
pp. 87, 104, 123-124, 137, 138-139, 140). 

His contribution here lies in observing that objects which art 

‘‘imitates’’ ( we could also say ‘‘symbolize,’’ I suppose, or even 
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substitute an emotive formula) do not exist independently of the 
work itself but merely subsist in the culture as potential struc- 
tures unheeded by most; when they are ‘‘captured’’ in art, they 
do not then exist (though the work of art does exist) but rather 
insist in the work as ideal objects revealed only in its medium 
(pp. 138-139). This is an account which most resembles, as I 
see it, Mrs. Langer’s, though it is trimmer. But Mr. Vivas has 
again located the issue which estheticians would like to discuss 
rather than analyzed it himself. We are always on the threshold 
of a discovery, and not the least of Mr. Vivas’ contributions is the 
implicit demonstration (however unintentional) of the convergence 
of all really interesting theories of art upon the same phenomena. 
The best clue seems to be the clue of craft. What is it that the 
creative artist organizes when he makes a work of art? What 
is the relation of the subsistent structures of a culture and the 
existence of a work of art, and what is the relation between the 
ideal existence of the work of art (p. 138) and the actual existence 
of the materials which become its medium? Furthermore, how 
does critical commentary control its claims? What is the rela- 
tion between the insistent object of the work of art and the ideally 
existent work of art itself (it is here that the threat of subjec- 
tivism looms unpleasantly)? And what is the relation between 
that object revealed and the actually existent materials which, as 
medium, prepare it for public scrutiny? 

This is the heart of the fascinating matter and reason enough 
to goad Mr. Vivas on. 


JOSEPH MARGOLIS 
UNIVERSITY oF SoUTH CAROLINA 


Traité de la connaissance. Louis Rovaier. Paris: Gauthier- 

Villars, 1955. 450 pp. $6.48. 

The main purpose of Rougier is to show that the epistemologi- 
eal problem, which used to be essentially metaphysical, now be- 
longs to logic and to the philosophy of science. A more precise 
title might have been: ‘‘From metaphysical epistemology to the 
logic of cognitive language,’’ or, as Rougier himself suggests: 
‘‘Logical structure of scientific knowledge.’’ 

Louis Rougier had already approached this subject-matter. 
His new essay is meant to present ‘‘a logical and epistemological 
justification’ for two previous essays: Essai sur la théorie de la 
connaissance (1920) and Scolastique et Thomisme (1925). An 
abundant bibliography, covering important works in Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, as well as in German and English, is ap- 
pended to the book. 
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Most of the Traité de la connaissance is devoted to showing 
how modern developments in science (especially microphysics and 
astronomy), in mathematics, and in logic have radically altered 
the perspective in which certain questions used to be asked, such 
as: What is it to know? What is truth? What is reason? The 
author shows himself once again an excellent exponent of theses 
which are associated with pragmatism and with logical empiricism. 

In the new perspective, ‘‘what has been called the require- 
ments, the norms of reason, are just mental habits which result 
from former theories which have become petrified’’ (p. 421). 
(Yet, there seems to be one norm which Rougier does not con- 
sider to have been ruined by the progress of science and logic— 
namely, coherence.) Knowledge and truth cease to be meta- 
physical questions to become questions of logic and of verification. 
Knowledge and truth are not relative to the individual, for cogni- 
tive language deals with structures, not with the essence of the 
experience. But they are relative to the system of logic which is 
adopted, to the contemporary achievements of science, to the field 
of experience and experiment. Rougier does not think that the 
fact that mathematical language ‘‘fits’’ reality entitles us to cling 
to a classic concept of truth: adaequatio rei et intellectus. He is 
thoroughly pragmatic on this point: ‘‘ Natural laws are not impera- 
tive prescriptions imposed by a legislator on nature: they are 
mental constructions which are meant to simplify the datum so that 
it can be mastered by thought and for action’’ (p. 396). 

I have no internal objections to present to Rougier’s views. 
But, as I read his excellent exposé, there arose some border ob- 
jections, or external objections. They concern the role which 
Rougier ascribes to philosophy: ‘‘To clarify the meaning of words 
by making more precise their rules of use; to elucidate the meaning 
of propositions by formulating ways of demonstration and verifica- 
tion; to give a correct form to problems by defining the method 
suitable for their solution’’ (p. 27). Those are worthwhile proj- 
ects, but the reduction of philosophy to a methodology leaves out 
what, in my opinion, is essential to a philosophical activity. 

Since truth is relativized and becomes a matter of precise con- 
ventions, I think that the question ‘‘ What is truth?’’ is no longer 
a fundamental philosophical question, despite what Rougier says 
(p. 33). This question was fundamental when it was asked in 
this way, which implicitly made truth a Platonic idea. As Rougier 
shows, this is no longer the case. 

The question bearing on the words ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘coher- 
ence’’ is different. This time, it is no mere matter of precise 
conventions. In order to be understood, the coherence of cogni- 
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tive and formal language should be interpreted as a particular 
manifestation of self-coherence. Logical empiricism makes us 
know better certain types of coherence and of meaning, but it 
achieves this result by estranging the meaning of these words from 
the living subjectivity. Rougier himself suggests that when 
knowledge has reached a certain stage, comprehension ceases to 
keep pace with it: ‘‘The greater our knowledge, the more incom- 
prehensible the universe becomes’’ (p. 406). He contends that 
the universe is less comprehensible for us than for classic philos- 
ophers who interpreted it as the result of a divine activity. Which 
suggests that what is fully comprehensible is what pertains to an 
activity: situation and intention, means and end, process and 
result, agent and ideal. If a God-made universe was not philo- 
sophically satisfactory, it was because God was supposed to be 
an activity without a situation and without an ideal (since the 
agent himself was the ideal). If the philosopher is concerned 
with understanding rather than knowing, if wisdom is more than 
ever to be distinguished from knowledge (though it should not run 
counter to it), then the proper object of philosophy would seem 
to be not just language structures, but activities, those which use 
a cognitive language and those which use some other kind, those 


which use a language and those which do not. What is meaning- 
ful is not a language, but the activity of a reader or of a writer. 
The progress of science and logic tells us more and more pre- 
cisely what is not philosophical. It should help us purify phi- 
losophy of all that became involved with it from Plato to Hegel. 
We are invited to start back with Socrates. 
RoBert CHAMPIGNY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor John Wisdom of Cambridge University has accepted 
an appointment as Visiting Flint Professor of Philosophy at the 


University of California, Los Angeles, for the fall semester of 
1957-58. 


On September 3, 1956, a monument was unveiled on Spinoza’s 
grave in The Hague. The monument is of yellowish stone, en- 
closing a smaller stone of black basalt from the mountains of 
Galilee, on which is engraved the Hebrew word AMCHA (Your 
People). Notables from the Netherlands and from Israel par- 
ticipated in the ceremony, which was described as ‘‘a cultural- 


historical world-event.’’ The program was broadcast by radio 
and television. 


The Pakistan Philosophical Congress, in its third session, held 
at Peshawar, resolved that the attention of the Government at all 
levels should be drawn to the fact that without adequate philo- 
sophical and humanistic studies all national development becomes 


lopsided. In view of this, the Government is urged to keep in 
mind the interests of philosophy and psychology when allocating 
foreign scholarships and fellowships. 

The next session of the Pakistan Philosophical Congress will 
be held in Dacca, February 15-17, 1957. At this session the 
United States will be represented by John D. Goheen, Professor 
of Philosophy at Stanford University. 
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